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ABSTRACT 

Project VIII is an innovative behavioral science 
oriented educational program, funded under Title VIII Elementary 
Secondary Education Act, designed to attack the personal, social, and 
educational problems of children whose previous record of school 
failure and frustration has indicated high dropout potential. The 
program is operated as a consortium involving the Paducah Public 
Schools, Louisville Public Schools, Murray State University, and the 
University of Louisville. Project VIII contains three major 
components and a management system: (1) a classroom intensive unit 

program providing highly specialized learning processes plus 
motivation and personal adjustment activities; (2) two project staff 
members providing extensive training for regular classroom teachers 
of the target area schools in Paducah and Louisville in order to 
modify their behaviors toward creating a more positive classroom 
atmosphere; and, (3) a home-school program involving the parents in 
many school activities. Four home-school coordinators and two 
assistants work full time to help parents understand their children 1 s 
behavior and to help in the development of better parent-child 
relationships. [Due to the quality of the original, parts of this 
document will not be sharply legible when reproduced. ] (Author/JM) 
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LOCALE AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



The city of Paducah, Kentucky, is located on the Ohio River 30 
miles east of the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. The 
community, founded in 1824, is the oldest in the area and has been 
very stable in its developmental characteristics. The present popula- 
tion of 31,627 represents a 7$ decrease in the past ten years, but 
Paducah remains the fifth largest city in Kentucky. Paducah reveals 
an active urban renewal plan and has been outstandingly successful 
in the various steps toward complete desegregation of public facili- 
ties and school programs. 

Paducah Public Schools have an enrollment of 6 , 013 , 77 $ are 
white and 23$ are black; and 30$ are from families with annual 
incomes of $ 3000.00 or less. Project VIII began as a pilot project 
at the junior high level in Paducah in the school year 1968-69. The 
program was expanded with the influx of E.S.E.A. Title VIII funds and 
is operating as a consortium involving the Paducah Public Schools, 

Louisville Public Schools, the University of Louisville, and Murray 
State University. *Six schools have been identified as target area 
schools with a total population of 3 , 588 ; 66 $ are white and 34 $ are 
black, and 46$ are from families with annual incomes of $ 3000.00 or less. 

Louisville, with a population of 389,044, is the largest city in 
the state of Kentucky. The city lies on the Ohio River, which forms 
the northern boundary of Kentucky. 

* (Tilghman High School, Jetton Junior High (Annex) and Whiteside, 

Clay, Cooper and Northside elementary schools. Cooper Elementary 
housed all students in the four schools identified as potential dropouts.) 



\ 
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The Louisville School District has 54 » 425 students, 54 % are white 
and k&fo are black; and 2L$> are from families with annual incomes of 
$3000.00 or less. For operations in the school year 1970-71 three 
schools were chosen as target area schools; Tingley Elementary, 

Manly Junior High and Male High School. The target area schools have 
a population of 2,951. 

The present conditions of the Louisville School District are 
mute testimony to the plight of big cities throughout the country. 

The Louisville school administration acknowledges that traditional 
educational approaches are not proving effective in coping with 
their inner-city problems. Consequently, the Louisville School 
District is presently initiating a series of programs, Project VIII 
being the first, designed to bring about major changes in educational 
structure, program and processes. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Project VIII is an innovative behavioral science oriented educa- 
tional program designed to attack the personal, social and educational 
* 

problems of children whose previous record of school failure and frus- 
tration has indicated high dropout potential* The program is operated 
as a consortium involving the Paducah Public Schools, Louisville Public 
Schools, Murray State University and the University of Louisville. 

The consortium enables one design to test the project in both a large 
urban and smaller city setting. Project VIII contains three major 
components and a management system. 



Component I 

A classroom intensive unit program provides highly specialized 
learning processes plus motivation and personal adjustment activities. 
The Louisville and Paducah systems have two and three elementary 
classroom units, respectively; three and five junior high units, 
respectively; and one high school unit each. In the elementary 
school students are in self-contained classroom units; in the 
junior high level they spend a four-hour block in project classes; 
in the high school they work with individualized instruction programs. 




Component II 

Two project staff members provide extensive training for regular 
classroom teachers of the target area schools in Paducah and Louisville 
in order to modify their behaviors toward creating a more positive 
classroom atmosphere. In-service training sessions are held on 
released time during the school day or after school throughout 
the school year and during the summer. 
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Component III 

A home-tschool program involves the parents in many school activities. 
Four home-school coordinators and two assistants work full time to help 
parents understand their childrens* behavior and to help in the develop- 
ment of better parent-child relationships. In addition to visiting in 
the homes and conducting group meetings for the parents, these staff 
members work with community agencies which assist the students. 

Management System 

The management program emphasizes the development of individual 
and group skills and understanding through extensive involvement and 
interaction. The system provides for effective and efficient means 
for controlling the time and resources for the project in order to 
meet its goals and objectives. 



INFORMAL PROJECT EVALUATION 



INFORMAL PROJECT EVALUATION 



The Paducah-Loui s ville Consortium during the second full year of 
operation under the auspices of Title VIII of the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act served 6,539 school children in the target area schools 
of Paducah and Louisville, Kentucky. The Federal grant for the 1970-71 
operational year was $447 » 000. 00. 

A very high degree of concentration was expended on 250 identified 
school children in 15 classroom intensive units during the 1970-71 school 
year. These units provided highly specialized learning processes, moti- 
vation and personal adjustment activities to students who because of 
certain academic and behavioral problems have not experienced success 
in a traditional classroom setting. 

A significant aspect of staff utilization is found in the two- 
member teaching team of the intensive units. The team approach enabled 
one teacher to instruct while the assistant teacher observed the children 
and watched for those having difficulties in understanding or those who 
might be creating problem situations. 

The intensive unit instructors were thoroughly schooled in affective 
teacher tr aini ng designed to change their behavior with students in pre- 
service and in-service programs. The teachers learned specific tech- 
niques for providing success experiences designed to build the student’s 
confidence and self-image. Teachers learned to apply problem solving 
processes to classroom difficulties and group dynamic processes. 

Flanders— Amidon System of Interaction Analysis was studied to aid in 
the understanding of the pupil-teacher relationships. Training was 
also provided to assist the intensive unit instructors in developing 
behavioral objectives for their weekly instructional plans. 



In the junior high intensive units, students were assigned to 
the project for a four-hour block. During the remaining two hours of 
the school day they were assigned to regular junior high classes in 
physical education, music or art programs. In this way these stu- 
dents were allowed to become a part of the regular school program 
and to associate with other pupils in the student body. Teachers 
at the junior high level were in contact with the pupils for this 
four-hour block thus allowing a minimum of two hours daily for in- 
dividual and staff planning, team discussion of pupil problems, 
selection of individualized materials and the required home 
visitations. 

The elementary intensive units also utilized the team approach 
for students in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The organiza- 
tional format for the elementary units again reflects a higher in- 
dividualized learning environment. In most cases the children had 
a portion of their day in physical education, arts and crafts, and 
music classes. The elementary units used numerous types of reading 
materials of interest to the pupils. Although the elementary teachers 
did not have ample time for daily critiquing and planning, appropriate 
redesigns were made by the teachers with minimum difficulty. 

Only one senior high intensive unit operated the full school 
year. Students were admitted for one or two hours per day for indi- 
vidually prescribed instruction in areas according to their specific 
needs. 

An outdoor education program was conducted for the Project VIII 
students in Paducah at the Land Between the Lakes National Education 



Center. 



Situated on a small point jutting out into Lake Barkley, the site has 
been developed by TVA for use by school systems throughout the United 
States to provide learning experiences in the following areas: 

( 1) plant ecology 

( 2) animal ecology 

(3) local and regional history 

(4) geology and topography 

(5) conversation and nature appreciation 

(6) language arts 

(7) nature art 

(8) mathematics 

(9) map and compass reading 




”A bond of trust, a touch of love, a period of outdoor, indoor, every- 
where education. This is what we shared,” reported one intensive unit tea- 
cher, A teacher assistant revealed, ’’The opportunity to live in the dorms, 
was great and gave us a chance to know one another better,” 

Research and the past two years experience in Project VIII confirmed 
the belief that students are physical learners. The students demonstrated 
conclusively that they are willing to become involved when classroom activi- 
ties are flexible and are directed toward, practical application. To meet 
these needs an arts and crafts program was. implemented and served the elemen- 
tary and junior high students in Paducah,- The elementary students attended 
the lab twice a week for two hour blocks,. With the use of flexible-modular 
scheduling, the junior fyigh students attended the lab during the four-hour 
academic block. The program was staffed by an industrial arts teacher and 
a teacher assistant. 
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Experiences were limited only to the imagination and creativity of the 
students and staff. Some of the areas explored included: 

(1) Plastics 

(2) Art Metal 

(3) Wood Working 

(4) Designing 

(5) Leather Crafts 

(6) Metal Enameling, 

A curriculum specialist worked with the intensive unit teachers in 
planning and coordinating a continuous program of activities in the cogni- 
tive, affective and psychomotor domains of all curricular areas. The inten- 
sive unit teachers planned individually and/or in groups with the curriculum 
specialist and submitted weekly instructional plans which were evaluated by 
instrumentation (Lesson Plan Checklist) and room visitations. The curriculum 
speci alis t also monitored the process of Flanders Interaction Analysis. Audio 
tapes were submitted bi-monthly, and analyzation and computation was accomplished 
by the computer — services center which returned the print-outs to each tea- 
cher. 

One counselor was employed in Paducah and worked primarily in the junior 
high school intensive unit. Both Paducah and Louisville had an intensive unit 
coordinator charged with the responsibility of planning and coordinating all 
units at the elementary, junior high and senior high levels. 

The intensive unit procedures and activities were much the same in both 
the Paducah and Louisville programs. Therefore the same evaluation and 
management designs were utilized and formal evaluation of the intensive units 

can be noted in the "Summary Analysis.” 

- 8 - 
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Another major area of concentration was the preventive or staff 
development component. Three hundred and fifteen school personnel have 
been involved in programs initiated and/or monitored by the preventive 
component. The philosophy of Project VIII contends that teaching is what 
the teacher does. To change teaching means that the teacher himself must, 
in some respects at least, change, and only the teacher can change the 
teacher. 

Not all changes are equally possible or equally desirable. The most 
appropriate changes for any teacher are toward improved ability to cope 
with the problems of educating children — that is, of giving instruction 
more creatively and more realistically. 

Coping with a situation is actually coping with one’s self in a situa- 
tion, and more precisely, it is coping with one’s feeling as he interacts 
in a situation. This may be done in a number of ways. The teacher can 
pretend, against all evidence, that certain feelings do not exist. He can 
deny the feelings of inadequacy with respect to his rapport with children 
or, he can recognize the feelings, try to understand them, and then con- 
sciously set about to acquire the information, emotional orientation, or 
skill required to do better next time, to feel more satisfied with his 
improved operation. 

The changes that a teacher can be motivated to produce through the 
preventive program are the ones he wants and which are not surrounded by 
feelings of threat, coercion, fear, or blocking emotions. These appropriate 
desirable changes differ from one teacher to another. The training ob- 
jectives for each should be formulated from interpretations of feelings 
he is aware of in the classroom. 



Since interpretation of one’s feelings is a personal matter, it is 
clear that, for training to succeed, the teacher must be deeply in- 
volved in it; training for the total creative art of educating children 
is not a matter of gimmicks of superficial knowledge — it is a matter of 
integrated changes within one’s total self. 

The preventive component was designed for the total school staff 
of the target area schools in Paducah and Louisville. A staff of counselor- 
coordinators presented a helping relationship with the teachers in the inner- 
city schools throughout the year. The mode of work with the teachers varied 
from activities with the total group to work with one individual. Each teach- 
er was given clinical help that evaluated his experience in teaching and 
helped him to improve his performance. As facilitators, the staff was avail- 
able and emotionally supportive to all the teachers as they tried new edur- 
catdonal processes in the classroom to involve students in the kind of aca- 
demic effort which would make them productive and successful in classroom 
activities. The counselor-coordinators provided opportunities for the tea- 
chers to develop new patterns of behavior and interpersonal relationships, 
resulting in changes in the behavior of children so that they will move, . 
in terms of self-awareness and social contribution, toward their potential 
intellectually and socially. 

Preventive pre-service training events and activities for changed staff 
perceptions and classroom practices were operated during July as follows: 
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HUMAN POTENTIAL July 13. 14. 15 



A three day seminar founded on the conviction that something is right 
with the student-thus the achievement motivation process focuses primarily 
on what the student has going for him. 
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To do this the seminar elicited individual discovery and immediate 
group reinforcement of the personal strengths, resources and success 
experiences* of each teacher participant, who in turn, learned how to 
conduct Human Potential Seminars with his students. 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. July 16 and 17 

This two day lab familiarized teachers with how to state teaching 
aims in terms of verifiable student behavior which is to be learned. 
PROBLEM SOLVING AND TEAMWORK SKILLS. July 20. 21. 22 

The goal of this three day lab was to learn a systematic method 
of problem solving for the classroom and effective teacher responses so 
as to develop for every child stronger motivation, higher achievement, 
and socially productive behavior. 

INTERACTION ANALYSIS. July 23 and 2k 

A two day lab explored techniques that teachers can use to become 
more aware of their verbal instructional behavior in the classroom 
and to provide insight into teaching patterns that can be identified 
through interpretation and analysis of the matrices utilized in the sys- 
tem of interaction analysis. 

COMMUNICATION SKTT.T.S, July 27-31 

The lab was an outgrowth of activities conducted by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory and explored basic skills for inters 
personal copnunication including skills in understanding each person 
with emphasis on relating these skills to the interaction between the 
teacher and the pupils in the classroom. 

The on-going or in-service training programs were concerned with 
the correlation of teacher behavior and student learning because a 
relationship exists between certain patterns of teaching behavior and 
what students learn. 
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Research evidence is not available to enable prediction that 
a particular set of practices will likely produce a given result 
with students. However, some generally positive relationships 
can be described which are useful for the teachers interested in 
self-improvement • 

The purpose in examining teacher behavior* is not to find "ideal” 
teacher behaviors but to help teachers to: (l) become more aware of 

what they actually do as they work with students; (2) discover for 
themselves the effects of their behavior on student learning; (3) 
find ways to develop some new approaches, new behaviors, which will 
be more effective in attaining their own goals; (4) and learn the 
use of various techniques which will be helpful in their continuing 
analysis of their own teaching behavior. The on-the-job inservice 
training was a process of self-examination, self-evaluation and 
self-directiveness. 

The self-examination and self-evaluation were accomplished by 
the teacher and training personnel analyzing the feedback from the 
Style of Teaching Inventory by William Roggee and from audio tapes 
of regular classroom sessions tallied by the Flanders-Amidon 
Interaction Analysis System. 

By this method each teacher decided the areas in which he 
wanted to improve and practice. The General Learning Corporation 
Skills were presented and teachers chose the skills they wanted to 
try to implement in their classes. 

After practicing and trying some of the new skills the Interaction 
Analysis process was repeated. The feedback from the Analysis was 
discussed in one to one conferences. A flow chart is presented out- 
lining the process used in . the training programs. 
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MODEL FOR INDIVIDUALIZING INSERVICE EDUCATION 
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In Paducah during the second semester, a Communication Skills workshop 
was held for 41 teachers, related school personnel, and administrators. 
The workshop met for 6 sessions during a 12 week period. 



Although it is very difficult, if not impossible, to measure the 
effectiveness of these training programs in the affective domain, staff 
training in these areas are a very integral part of the total program 
for dropout prevention. Please note summary analysis for formal evaluation 
of the staff training performance objectives. 
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The third major component of Project VIII was the H 'me-School 
Programs. Since the child is a product of his home environment, parent 
involvement is an essential ingredient in the education process. Parent- 
involvement is necessary since the child* s concept of school is a direct 
result of the parent’s perceptions. Parents may value an education for 
their children but fail to see the school system as a means to this end. 

It is vital that parents be given full knowledge of the project, its pro- 
grams, and goals so they will see the school as the avenue to an education. 

The Home School Coordinators maintained a continuous coordination 
with project parents concerning the children’s attendance, academic and 
social progress. In the event of particularly difficult behavior situa- 
tion, the coordinators assisted in immediately involving the parents with 
the problem solution. The coordinators assisted project parents in utiliza- 
tion of other community agency services and resources when needed. 

The Home-School Coordinators arranged sessions in which parents had 
an opportunity to discuss their procedures and concerns about children 
with the help of the project staff. Some of the programs were designed 
to orient parents about the objectives of the project and specific pro- 
cesses being used to work with the project pupils. Programs were presented 
in an attempt to give help to parents toward a better understanding of how 
they can more effectively relate to their children and provide a more posi- 
tive and constructive home environment. 

A cross-age tutoring program was initiated involving eight ninth grade 
students who were selected by the Annex teachers to tutor younger students. 
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They were given in-service training in relating constructively to stu- 
dents** These older students worked with the seventh grade class for one 
month on reading and math skills on a one-to-one basis or with two or three 

students at a time. 

Six of the older students volunteered to tutor selected fourth grade 
students who needed individualized instruction in reading. 

Using trained older children to help younger ones as a part of a 
planned curriculum provides one possible answer to the perplexing ques- 
tions of how to: (l) individualize instruction, (2) motivate unmotivated 

students, (3) improve the self-image of students who feel useful in help- 
ing, and ( 4 ) improve skills of the younger child being helped. 

Evaluation of the Cross-Age Tutoring revealed the following: 

1. Students responded readily to in-service training in relating 
constructively to younger students. 

2. Students rapidly gain competence in techniques of 1 encouraging 
the younger students. 

3» Students acted as links between the younger students and the 
adult authority figure. 

4* Students offered friendship opportunities within the peer 
culture. 

5. Students learned skills in assuming responsibility. 

6. Students discovered alternative ways of being influential other 
than coercion or rebellion. 

7. Students internalized learning in the the teaching process. 

8. ' The younger students responded positively to the direction and 

help of the older student. 

9. The younger students showed academic improvement. 

10. The younger students made a greater effort in classwork and ex- 
hibited better behavior. 



The Home-School Coordinators in Paducah held a Human Potential 
Seminar for children at Jackson Elementary School. There were 17 
sessions in 7 consecutive weeks involving 17 children from ages 
8 through 12, The Purpose of the seminar was to help childrens 

1. Identify and use strengths 

2. Discover latent potential 

3. Begin to explore their value system 

4. Learn to set goals for themselves 

5. Look at their accomplishments 

6. Introduce them to problem solving techniques 

7. Learn to control and guide themselves 

8. Have experience in expressing themselves 

9. Practice listening 

Evaluation revealed a gain in self-concept and a regression involving 
student attitude toward group participation. Observations recorded inclu- 
ded the followings elementary children function better in like sex groups 
and sessions should include various related action-oriented activities to 
reinforce the experiences. 

A poll of the Jetton (target school) student body conducted by the 
counselor revealed over 60 students were actively interested in a guitar 
class. Through the efforts of the Home-School Component personnel, pro- 
fessional instructors were contracted, necessary materials secured, and 
four classes were scheduled. Major objectives for the program are as fol- 
lows x 

1. Provide an opportunity to learn basic guitar playing 

2. Provide a physical outlet in a socially acceptable atmosphere 

3. Insure a leisure time activity that would provide pleasure 
to a group or an individual. 




4. Provide opportunities to contribute in a group for peiv 
sonal growth and group unity. 

5. Provide opportunities for stimulating creativity. 

6. Provide exposure for a life-time career. 

Discipline problems were a minimumized through peer pressure 
and group unity. Over half of the students learned to play at least 
one simple song with varying degrees of skill. Greatest creativity 
was shown by a group of seven boys enrolled in the intensive unit 
(potential dropouts) program. The group of boys learned to compose 
songs and change chords easily. The interest of many students was 
aroused. 

Slimnastics was offered at Cooper School. The primary objective 
for the class in slimnastics was to offer the facilities of the school 
to adults to work together to improve themselves mentally, emotionally, 
physically and socially. Objectives in physical change were body toning, 
agility, coordination, balance, endurance and slimming in connection with 
diet. Women were initially attracted to the class because they wanted 
to lose weight but found that they not only lost weight but changed 

their outlook on life. Average attendance was 30 * 

The Saturday Romp Program utilized school facilities and recreational 

personnel to foster a healthier relationship between the student and the 
school. Two target area school: buildings, North side Elementary and E. W. 
Whiteside Elementary were used. Volunteers, assisted by one male instructor, 
worked at each center. 

Many children do not have the opportunity to play with sophisticated 
sports equipment at home, to make crafts and to express themselves in low 
organized sports in pleasant surroundings. 
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The main objective of the program was to have the children come 
to the school to enjoy leisurely wholesome activities on Saturday. 

Saturday Romp activities were as follows; 

1. balls for play 

2. mats for tumbling 

3. crafts to njake 

4. free play on equipment 

5. free choice for all children 

6. co-ordination and body skills 

7 . sportsmanship and responsibility 

The staff met with the children after each session to talk about 
the activities the children liked or did not like, and the activities 
the children would prefer for the following Saturday. Average attendance 
for the Saturday sessions was 110 children for both schools. 

The link between home and school is becoming increasingly popular 
in educational programs. The evaluation designs of the Home-School 
Component reflect a quantity evaluation instead of a more meaningful 
quality evaluation. Ascertaining the significance of these activities 
to student attendance and/or achievement is difficult, but it is increas- 
ingly apparent that these programs are essential and need to be strengthened. 

The U. S. Office of Education recommends that representatives of 
all segments of the community be involved in the development and opera- 
tions of projects and requires that formal Dropout Prevention Community 
Council be established for each project. 

Paducah selected 34 members and Louisville selected 27 adults and 
10 students members to serve on their respective Community Advisory Councils 



The functions of the councils were to work with, development of project 
policy, involve people in the community in the total project, review 
proposals, suggest program changes, and assist in dissemination of 
information throughout the community. The Paducah and Louisville Coun- 
cils have met a total of ten times. 

A half-time dissemination specialist was employed to plan and 
coordinate tours of the project for those persons wishing to visit 
and study the program operation. In addition, the dissemination specialist 
was responsible for all project news releases and writing, designing, pam- 
phlets, brochures, and newsletter for mailing to persons: interested in 
learning about the program. All dissemination activities conducted through* 
out the project year were efficient and very professional. 



Several people have visited the Paducah-Louisville Consortium this 
year. Dr. Carl Regers, Resident Fellow, Center for Studies of the Person, 
LaJolla, California, had the following comments in a communique to the 
Board of Education, Louisville, Kentucky: 

"I was particularly pleased that the opportunity to visit 
( a classroom of Project VIII was given me, a project designed to 
assist the learning of potential drop-outs. This program has 
already been in operation for a year and is now running smoothly. 
When I visited one of the classes, it was very hard indeed to 
realize that the children in the group are composed of the most 
difficult, and even incorrigible, students in the system. I 
never would have guessed from their behavior. The class was 
quiet. Small groups of students were working intently on dif- 
ferent kinds of problems. When I was there a teacher was show- 
ing pamphlets to a boy, telling him the contents quality of each 
pamphlet. He was, in other words, doing his job in providing the 
resources for learning. Suddenly, the boy said, ”1 want to take 
that'.one home.” I asked him later to show me the pamphlet he had 
chosen. It was a pamphlet on astronomy - the relation of the earth 
to the sun, the moon, the planets; a quite technical but well illu- 
strated pamphlet. Here was an instance of the responsible, peav 
sonally initiated learning which the whole program leans toward. 

I looked at this boy and thought, T, This is an incorrigible young- 
ster?” It is obvious that he was becoming a learning student. 

I felt a certain degree of awe au the change which must have 
taken place in him. 

In the same cl&ss a boy and girl were working on a science 
problem. They were confused. They called out. ”Hey, Charlie, 
come here. Tell us what you do with number 2.” Charlie, another 
student, came over and explained to them the issue about which 
they were confused. I thought that this is the best of all possi- 
ble, learning, The climate of the classroom had permitted them 
to admit their ignorance. The informal atmosphere had permitted 
them to call for the help of a fellow student. There was an 
equally informal relationship with the teacher, with the intern, 
with the paraprofessional. I feel certain that as the Focus and ; 
Impact schools settle into their new program they will increasingly : 
resemble the classrooms of Project VIII which is trying to implement 
the same general approach. 

I found the same thing to be true in the elementary school 
which began this facilitation of learning more than a year ago. 

Things are running very smoothly; students are working on their 
own. The principal said it was truly inspiring to see the stu- 
dents on their own initiative going to the library all day long, 
sometime# working there, sometimes taking books out, sometimes get- 
ting advice on the best resources, but learning because they found 
it exciting to learn.” 
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The Paducah-Louisville Consortium, in the opinion of the evaluator 
has made more than acceptable progress in operational processes.. Most 
objectives were isuccessfully attained. • • 

The problem areas of the program appear to be management oriented. 
Despite a prolific study recorded in the original proposal submitted to 
the U.S. Office of Education dated May, 19&9, concerning resistance to 
change, the problem still exists. Of course, this is not an uncommon 
problem for programs of this nature and is certainly a two-fold problem 
in the Local Education Agency. 

Institutional change is a massive task and a frustrating endeavor 
at times. Documenting the mechanisms of institutional change through 
management process must begin if the project is to realize when the 
institution is moving. The program has made strides toward a design 
for a management system, and there now appears to be at least api under- 
standing of management • s role. 

As the project is being integrated into the total school system, 
thte next level of management sophistication should include a formal sys- 
tem defining goals, functions, ihajor work activities, flow charts, time 
lines, commitments and personal responsibilities. This system-analysis 
approach to management would reduce resistance and would in fact allow 
the educational manager insight into institutional change. 
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An analysis of the dropout rate for the school# directly involved 
with the Paducah-Louisville Consortium during the first year of operation 
under Title VIII of the Elementary Secondary Education Act (the school 
year 1969-70) yields 5.2$ in Paducah and 3»1 &/° in Louisville. An analogy 
of these same schools for the operational year 1970-71» the second full 
year under the auspices of Title VIII, reveals 4«5 % in Paducah and 2,6fo 
in Louisville. 

Formulae presented in the original proposal were utilized in com- 
puting the dropout rates. (See Tables 1, 2, 3* and 4) In assessing a 
school dropout, U.S.O.E. Guidelines and Kentucky's withdrawal code 
were employed. These guidelines and codes for dropouts includes 

1. A pupil discharged 1 

2. A pupil who became l6 and dropped out 

3. A pupil excused from school because of marriage 

4* A pupil excused from school because of mental or physical 
disability 

* Paducah-Tilghman High School and Jetton Junior High, Louisville-Manly 
Junior High 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The overall program objectives for the year which were implicit but not explicit were to 
reduce the dropout rate, increase the attendance and decrease the number of suspensions in 
the target schools. 

in 1969-70, the target schools were Tiighman High, Jetton Junior High and Cooper, White- 
side, Northside and C/ay Elementary Schools in Paducah (all the elementary participants were 
housed in Cooper) and Manly Junior High in Louisville. In 1970-71, the Paducah target schools 
were the sa'me while Louisville added Tingley Elementary and Male High Schools. * 

Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 summarize the dropout rate in 1969-70 and 1970-71. An observation 
of Tables / and 2 reveals that in Paducah in 1969-70, in grades 7-12, H4 students dropped out 
of school; while in 1970-71 in the same grades only 97 students dropped out. The rate was 
reduced from 5.2% to 4.5%. In 1969-70, in grades 9-12, 109 students dropped out; while in 
1970-71 only 90 students dropped out. The rate was reduced from 6.4% to 5.5%. 

An observation of Tables 3 and 4 reveals that in Louisville in 196970, in grades 7-12, 253 
students dropped out of school; while in 197971 in the same grades 271 students dropped out 
of school. The dropout rate increased slightly from 10. 7% to 10.8%. In 1969-70 in grades 
9/2, 249 students dropped out; while in 197971, 269 students dropped out. The increase was 
from 14. 0% to 14.1%. A closer observation reveals that in Manly Junior High 25 students 
dropped out in 196970 and 24 dropped out in 1970-71. * 

Table 5 summarizes the attendance rate in the target schools in 196970 and 1970-71. In 
Paducah, in two of the three schools which housed project students the attendance level 
increased. At Cooper Elementary in 196970 the average attendance was 93.9% in 197971 
the attendance was 94.7%. At Jetton Junior High in 1969-70, the attendance was 93.9% and 
in 19797/ it increased to 94.3%. In 196970 at Tiighman High School, the average attendance 
was 94.2% and in 197971 it was 93.5%. 

In Louisville, the attendance rate at Tingley Elementary increased from 89.9% in 1969 70 
to 90.1% in 197971. The attendance at Manly Junior High decreased from 86.4% in 1969-70 
to 85.5% in 197971. The attendance at Male High School decreased from 83.9% in 1969-70 
to 81.6% in 197971. 

Three of the six target schools increased the attendance rate. The attendance rate in both 
elementary schools, Cooper and Tingley, increased. 

Table 6 reveals that in 196970 and 19797/ in Paducah the number of students suspended 
at the junior high level was reduced from 22 to 18; while at the senior high level the number 
increased from 57 to 128. The high school principal attributed the increase >' to better documen- 
tation of suspensions rather than to an actual increase. 

In Louisville the number of suspensions at the junior high level were reduced from 239 to 
203 and at the senior high level from 29 to 27. 



*An observation of the dropout rate in other Louisville high schools , reveals an increase. 
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